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In the “ Ordering of Deacons” accord- 


; ing to the Book of Common Prayer there 
comes a moment when the Bishop asks 
the prospective deacon whether he be- 
lieves that he has been “ inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost” and “truly called, 
according to the will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ”. Because only God can know 
the answer with complete certainty the 
man to be ordained is not asked to claim 
more certitude in his reply than is to be 
found in the sincere use of the words 
“trust” and “think”. It is proper then 
that our reflections on the training of 
men for such a ministry should be con- 
ducted with a like humility. 
Over the last few years a great deal of 
most careful thought has been given to 
this subject in Africa, both in the train- 
ing centres themselves and through the 
work of survey undertaken by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 


The survey itself was divided into three 


parts, the Reports of each being now avail- 
able. That for British Tropical] Africa was 

~ conducted by Bishop Stephen Neill: that for 
French, Belgian and Portuguese Africa by a 
team led by Dr. M. Searle Bates and con- 
sisting of Dr. Baéta of the Gold Coast, Dr. 
Michaeli of France and Dr. Sundkler of 
Sweden: and that for the Union of South 
Africa and the Central African Federation 
by Dr. Norman Goodall and the Rev. Erik 
Nielsen. In turn these surveys had behind 
them the thoroughgoing review of the situa- 
tion in India, initiated there by the National 
Christian Council of India, the findings of 
which found final shape in Dr. Ranson’s 
book The Christian Minister in India, pub- 
lished in 1945, Earlier still there had been 
a careful review of theological training in 
China which found expression in a book by 
Dr. C. Stanley Smith, published in 1941, en- 
titled The Development of Protestant Theo- 
logical Education in China. I mention these 
details primarily in order to show that there 
is available a very considerable volume of 
carefully acquired material in the light of 
which it ought to be possible to devise 
appropriate action. 

Before, however, we turn to consider some 
of this appropriate action there are two prior 
subjects for reflection which merit attention. 

t is the nature of the ministry for which 
the men are to be trained? What is the 
significance of the fact that with rare 
exceptions the training of men for the Minis- 
try in Africa is still a near monopoly of 
Westerners ? 


THE NATURE OF THE MINISTRY 


The Ministry in its essential character 
is threefold. The Minister, whatever his 
designation, is the leader of his people in 
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the worship of God. This, while it in- 
cludes the ministry of Word and Sacra- 


ment, includes much more. To worship 
God is to “set God always before me”. 


Leadership in worship means nothing less 
than the leading of the people to judge the 
worth of everything they think and say and 
do in relation to the mind and will of God. 

The Minister is, likewise, the leader of his 
people as they discharge their obligation of 
love to their fellowmen, an obligation which 
can only be seen aright in the light of their 
duty to God. 

In both capacities the Minister, as a leader, 
has to proclaim the Gospel in such a way 
that it is understood. 

In a word the Minister is priest, prophet 
and teacher. Now as we know very well it 
is only in the rarest cases, if ever, that a 
single individual can exercise this threefold 
ministry otherwise than with a miserable 
inadequacy. It is the exceptions who can 
exercise even two of these functions with 
any real competence. Most of us who are 
in the ordained ministry, would admit,.if we 
were honest, that our competence is limited 
to a small fraction of what is meant by even 
one of them. Now, if we all, clergy and 
laity, would only face this frankly we would 
the more easily recognize that ‘‘ ministering” 
in its essential character is a corporate 
activity of the whole Church in any one 
place. As we do so we shall, among other 
things, begin to discover the real meaning of 
the laity and so be more ready to acknow- 
ledge the inherent limitations of the ordained 
ministry. To insist that the layman, doing 
his daily work in the world, is involved in 
a holy calling is a first step towards assert- 
ing the Crown rights of the Redeemer over 
the whole of human life. Only in doing so 
can we get the ordained ministry in its 
proper perspective instead of out of focus. 

A very practical result of such an under- 
standing of the Ministry would be that we 
would cease to lay upon the Ministry bur- 
dens greater than men were ever meant to 
bear. Instead- we should concentrate on 
inculcating an awareness of “leadership in 
commission” and its possibilities. By 
“leadership in commission” I mean quite 
bluntly the parson knowing when to let the 
layman lead, and being glad to let him do 


it-—-This, of course, does not mean that there 


would not be certain reserved functions for 
those who, having been “ inwardly moved ” 


and truly ‘called’, were set apart for their © 


exercise. Indeed experience suggests that 
some such reservation is highly desirable in 
the interests of ‘“‘ decent order and godly 
discipline”. But a due emphasis on “leader- 
ship in commission” would ensure that the 
sons of Aaron took a great deal less upon 
them than they commonly do at the moment. 

This reflection, again, bears directly upon 
the widely debated issue of a “ part-time” 
ministry, which indeed in South India and 
elsewhere has already gone beyond debate 
and is becoming the subject of exploration. 

In turn this reflection raises far-reaching 
questions about training men for the Minis- 
try. Can we avoid the necessity of having 
specialized ministries with a specialized 
training ? A most interesting article by 
the Rev. F. B. Welbourn, Warden at 
Makerere College, Uganda, in the April issue 
of the International Review of Missions in- 
vestigates this among other points. In the 

. same article he comments that “the Minis- 
try of the Word” is not primarily an intel- 
lectual_activity— 

“Tt is the ministry of the Person, through 
persons to persons. The qualifications of the 
second term must match the needs of the 
third; and it may well be that, in some 
circumstances, the peasant is more apt than 
the philosopher, the tailor than the trained 
theologian.” 

That observation at least suggests that 
experiments are called for which distinguish 
between the training for a peasant Ministry 
and one which qualifies men for the labours 
of the scholar and the apologist. Of course 
there are risks, grave risks involved in any 
course of action which might seem to make 
a rigid distinction between a learned and an 
unlearned ministry. The distinction, how- 
ever, already exists, and not only in Africa, 
but the training provided fails adequately 
to qualify either type for their ministry to- 
day. The question is worth asking whether 
the Church can afford to continue taking the 
risks involved in that failure. 

Bound up with all this is the urgent need 
to consider how in Africa, where the learn- 
ing of the laity is fast outstripping that of 
even the most learned of the clergy, some 
steps can be taken to show laymen what are 
the implications for them of “leadership in 
commission”. The Evangelical Academies 
in Germany, and the special courses for 
laymen at the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey 
are illustrations of what can be done, and 


what, with due adaptations, might be made. 


available for the Church in Africa and Asia. 


THE WESTERNERS’ MONOPOLY 
OF TEACHING 


' A review of the present facilities in Africa 
for training men for the Ministry reveals that 
with very few exceptions .this training is 
entirely in the hands of Westerners. It is 
one thing to recognize that this is, for the 
moment, largely inevitable. It is quite another 
thing to rest content with it on the tacit as- 
sumption that theological wisdom can only 
be expressed in the categories of western 
thought. Perhaps no one does rest content 
with that situation. But we should continue 


_ to be uneasy until there is more evidence 
than is yet available that the problem of 
interpreting the Gospel in the idiom of 
Africa is being imaginatively tackled, and 
that the basic literature for this is being pro- 
duced, and that Africans are being assidu- 


ously trained and prepared for their ultimate 
leadership in this task. It would be reassur- 
ing to know that the headmasters of second- 
ary schools in Africa, as well as the staffs of 
theological colleges, were scouting for the 


talent which could be developed, and that — 


financial resources, where needed, were being 
canvassed to make specialist training possible. 


It remains to be noted that one necessary 


step towards securing African leadership in 
this task is for the authorities of the Church 
in Africa to make it clear not only in theory 
but in practice that they view the training 
of men for the Ministry as a profession, 
honourable in itself, calling for thorough 


preparation, prolonged study and years of 


dedicated service. It ought not to be viewed 
as a rung on the ladder of ecclesiastical pro- 
motion, an “experience” to be offered to 
a_ man on his way to some quite different 
kind of service. 

With these prior reflections in our minds 
it is possible to consider some of the appro- 
priate actions which are called for. 


APPROPRIATE ACTION 


We must begin with the startling fact 


that the first and most urgent action to 
be taken in Africa is to recruit men for 


the Ministry, to persuade them that there _ 


“ 


is an “inward moving” for which they 
ought to be prepared. 


The whole question of vocation needs to 
be thought out afresh, starting with the 
fundamental premise that there is a vocation 
for every man in the purpose of God. This 
links up with our first “ reflection”. Only 
when the layman can again see his vocation 
as a layman are we going to be able to 
restore the real importance and the true 
dignity of the vocation to the Ministry. 
Until that is achieved the gulf between clergy 
and laity will continue to widen, with fewer 
and fewer vocations to the Ministry, and on 
the part of many in the Ministry itself a 
deep and deadly suspicion that their ministry 
is irrelevant. That this is already a reality 
for many in’ Europe and America is made 
painfully clear in an important study by 


Keith Bridston entitled Theological Train- 


ing in the Modern World. The conditions 
for just such a sense of disillusionment, a 
sense of the irrelevance of the ministry, is 
latent in the African scene also, aggravated 
there by economic factors which are even 


more effective deterrents than they are in 


Europe. 

All this presents yet further grounds for 
suggesting that our first “reflection” and 
some of the questions raised by it may be 
directly relevant in Africa both with a view 
to fostering vocations to the Ministry and 
securing the necessary support to maintain 
those so “moved” and “called”. 

Directly related to this first summons to 
appropriate action is the second which in- 
volves a critical scrutiny of the present 
structural pattern of the Church into which 
we hope that men will be called to minister. 


ay 


mip progress ; ‘it hived vice jeter 
the Word of God only. This Church 
tever its order—must know that the 
Jord of God is in its midst. In sign and 
of this there must be available to it the 

iristian Sacraments of Baptism and Holy 
Communion as central to its life; and it 


‘must be cared for. spiritually. The Christian 


minister is the ‘minister of Christ and steward 
of the mysteries of God’ ; his place is in the 


midst of the congregation, not as the admin- 


istrative—and usually absent—‘head of a 


certain organizational structure ’.” 


The authors of this Report continue: 
“We risk the strong assertion that we are 


in danger of depriving this Christian com- 


munity of the very roots of its Christian life, 
and we are doing this because we have be- 


come involved—almost inextricably it seems 


—in a structural pattern for the Church 
which is largely determined by economic 
considerations, educational standards and so 
on. We are in danger of making something 
other than the primacy of the Word the 
determining factor in the structure of the 


‘Church and the form of the ministry.” 


Anyone who is aware of the extent to 
which many of the clergy of the Anglican 
Church in Africa are, for all practical pur- 
poses, itinerant school managers, the while 
catechists with pathetically little training 
exercise what “cure of souls” exists, will 
Know that the situation is indeed serious. 
The authors of this Report do not exaggerate 
when they add the following to what I have 
already quoted: 

“We are fully aware of all that has 
brought this about; we do not overlook or 
minimize the many ‘stubborn factors which 
make an alternative policy difficult to dis- 
cern and apply. Nevertheless, we urge most 
strongly that recognition of the nature and 
seriousness of what has been happening 
should be the point of departure for any 
new discussion of the Christian ministry and 
its training.” 

The thought of “leadership in commis- 
sion” is strictly relevant to this whole very 
difficult question. 

Dr. Searle Bates and his colleagues 
point to another need for action which 
will startle some readers of this NEws- 
LETTER. Commenting on the need for 
more thorough planning of Bible trans- 
lation and the choice of which vernacular 
can best serve as a lingua franca in each 
area, they say: 

“The tremendous achievements of mis- 
sionaries and of the Bible Societies, which 
are among the great Christian labours of the 
past hundred and fifty years in particular, 
have blinded us to the hard fact that most 
of the people in Africa and most of their 
Christian ministers cannot see the Bible in 
their own language nor in any language they 
can understand. A larger portion have the 
New Testament, in whole or in part.” 

They add: 

“ The need for more adequate consultation 
and planning of what languages should be 
chosen for translation, who should translate 


~Uganda. 


and with what aids and checks to ensure 
quality, runs beyond the limit of this enquiry. 
But it affects most deeply the task of the 
minister and the means of his training. - He, 
if no one else, should know a reliable ver- 
sion of the Bible in a language he really 
comprehends. A small minority of present 
ministers have that elemental opportunity. 
That fact, along with the general meagreness 
of training, lies behind the doubt of more 
than one missionary as to whether the 
Christians of his area have really had the 
Gospel presented to them.” 

In this connexion it was very satisfac- 
tory to learn from the latest issue of the 
Bulletin, The Bible Translator, issued by 
the United Bible Societies, what far- 
reaching plans are already being made 
to move from anxious thought to con- 
structive action in regard to the need i 
mentioned. 

There remains one important call to Uaion 
for which this News-Letrer must find room. 
Ordained men from the west are wanted 
and wanted now in Africa who will be pre- 
pared to go out and learn the language and 
get the “feel” of Africa, begin to know the 
African in his home and in the market 
place, and then be available a few years 
later to help in the training of men for the 
Ministry. 

Let me quote again from Dr. Goodall and 
Mr. Nielsen: 

“In our view the principal non- -African 
members of the teaching staff should have 
spent some years in the country prior to 
their teaching appointment, preferably as 
missionaries with a direct relationship to the 
people. Again, we are not implying that high 
attainment overseas in academic theology is 
irrelevant to the immediate task in Africa ; 
on the contrary. Yet we cannot regard this 
as in itself equipping a man to teach theology 
in Africa. We return to our conviction that, 
in addition to a thorough knowledge of 
theology, the teacher in Africa requires a 
very close acquaintance with the thinking 
and general background of the people 
amongst whom he is to teach; again, we 
venture to repeat our plea for teachers who 
will listen.” 

“ Teachers who will listen.” That is the 
most important qualification for anyone who 
seeks to train men for the ministry in Africa 
or anywhere else. European teachers of 
theology with that qualification are likely 
to be needed in Africa for many years to 
come, even if there is a steady increase of 
African leadership in the task. Something 
of the quality that goes to make a good 
listener and a good trainer of men for the 
ministry will be found, a little unexpectedly 
perhaps, in the Geographical Magazine for 
April, 1955. In it is an article by J. V. 
Taylor, until recently Warden of the Bishop 
Tucker Memorial College at Mukono, 
The article is entitled Thoughts 
on an African Passion Play and is superbly 
illustrated with photographs. In that article he 
has some words directed in their immediate 
context to the adventure of learning with 
Africans how to produce a Passion Play. 
They are equally relevant to producing a 
theology and a ministry which is at once 
Christian and African. And the secret of 
both is “listening”. He writes: 
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“If racial co-operation in Africa is ever 
to become fruitful and satisfying, the Afri- 
can’s right to be different must be recognized 
and his contribution, its authentic character 
intact, must be accepted, not as a museum 
piece, but as a living and valued factor in a 
common society.” 

A common society. Can you imagine a 
more worthwhile life of service than sharing 
in the building of a “common society” of 
Christ in Africa? If you cannot go your- 
self do you know of a first-rate “ listener” 
to whom the idea might be presented that 
this was a possible vocation ? Will you pray 
that such men will be raised up? We in 
C.M.S. are seeking for such for service in 
Africa and Asia. 

I cannot end this News-LETTER better 
than by quoting the words with which 
Dr. Goodall and Mr. Nielsen close their 
recommendations : 
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“There are many signs that during the 
next twenty years or so the Churches in 
Africa will be passing through a period 
comparable to the first three or four cen- 
turies of the Christian era in the radical 
nature of the spiritual and intellectual issues 
at stake. In this setting it is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of the work of 
those who teach theology and train minis- 
ters of the African Churches. Will Missions 
and Churches give to this matter the priority 
it demands ? ” 
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